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is made, in the eternal mansions.—Selected. 
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Historical Notes—Second Series. 


(Continued from page 330.) 

In addition to the persecutions to which 
Friends were exposed from their religious views 
and their refusal to swear and pay tithes, they 
suffered much from the offence taken by many 
because they declined using the plural pronoun 


“ you,” in speaking to one person, or to take off 


the hat as a sign of honor to man, or in other 
ways to conform to such usages of society as 
seemed to them insincere and of corrupt origin. 

It was then the ordinary custom to use “ thee” 
and “thou,” in speaking between equals and 
friends and to those of inferior stations ; while su- 
periors were addressed as “you,” as if they were 
of as much account as several common persons. 
The Letters of Oliver Cromwell furnish illus- 
trations of this. In one of them, addressed to 
Richard Norton, he says, “thou.” But in writ- 
ing to his superior officer, General Fairfax, he 
says “you.” 

George Fox felt that this custom was a sign 
of respect insincere in itself, and inconsistent 
with the straightforward adherence to truth 
which ought to mark the follower of Christ.— 
He mentions that when a prisoner in Scar- 
borough Castle, a company of persons came to 
see him, one of whom was a priest, who asked : 
“ Why we said Thou and Thee to people? for he 
counted us but fools and idiots for speaking so. 
I asked him,” says Fox, “ Whether those that 
translated the Scriptures and made the grammar 
and accidence, were fools and idiots, seeing they 
translated the Scriptures so, and made the gram- 
mar so, Thousto one, and You to more than one, 
and left it so to us?” 

One might suppose that the adherence to the 


singular language and the refusal to take off 


the hat as a sign of homage, were things that 
could scarcely give serious offence to any, yet 
the testimony of history shows that they were 
fruitful sources of abuse. William Penn in de- 
scribing the characteristics of the Quakers, says 
their use of the plain language sounded so harsh 
to many, that they would say, “Thou me! thou 
my dog ; if thou thouest me, I’ll thou thy teeth 
down thy throat.” 

George Fox says: “‘ When the Lord sent me 
into the world, He forbade me to put off my hat 
to any high or low; and I was required to thee 
and thou all, men and women, without any re- 
spect to rich or poor, great or small.” “Oh! 
the rage that was in priests, magistrates, profes- 
sors and people of all sorts; and especially in 
priests and professors; for though thou to a sin- 
gle person was in accordance with their acci- 
dence and grammar rules, and according to the 
Bible, yet they could not bear to hear it: and 
because I could not put off the hat to them, it 
set them all into a rage. But the Lord showed 
me that it was an honor below, which He would 
lay in the dust and stain; an honor which 
proud flesh looked for, but sought not the honor 
which comes from God only. Oh! the scorn, 
heat and fury that arose! Oh! the blows, punch- 
ings, beatings and imprisonments that we under- 
went for not putting off our hats to men! For 
that soon tried all men’s patience and sobriety, 
what it was. Though it was but a small thing 
in the eye of man, yet a wonderful eonfusion it 
brought among all professors and priests.” 

Gough in his History of the People called 
Quakers, thus explains the scruples of Friends: 
“The practices of uncovering the head, bowing 
and bending the knee, being marks of Divine 
worship, they think, as such, are marks of rever- 
ence not due from man to his fellow creature, 
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but ought to be peculiarly reserved for the wor- 
ship of their Creator; since, according to the 
doctrine of the Apostle Paul, the head is to be 
uncovered in worshipping Him, as a mark of 
veneration, and to Him and his name alone 
every knee must bow.” 

Thomas Ellwood, in his autobiography, tells 
of the severe beating and other ill-treatment he 
received from his father, because he felt con- 
scientiously restrained from removing his hat in 
his presence, and William Penn had much to 
endure on the same account from his father, 
Admiral Penn. 

From what has been said in this and the pre- 
ceding numbers of this series, it is plain that 
Friends could not expect to escape sufferings if 
they were faithful to their convictions. But 
they were sustained by the assurance of their 
own consciences, that they were obeying the 
commands of God, who was able to make the 
wrath of man to praise Him, by causing it to 
conduce to the spread of his Truth ; and to re- 
strain the remainder of wrath. 

In 1659, when there was a report abroad that 
Parliament designed to crush out the meetings 
of Friends, Edward Burrough wrote to that 
body respecting it, in which address he sets 
forth the ground of his confidence: “I tell you 
nay: it is the Lord that has raised us up, and 
we have given our power to Him, to stand by 
Him and to be protected, defended and upheld 
by Him alone. The power of the Lord God is 
over you, He that is our keeper and preserver, 
in whose hands is your breath to destroy it 
utterly if you do that which doth offend Him ; 
for you shall know that we are the Lord’s peo- 
ple, by whom we shall stand and grow in do- 
minion and authority in his life.” 

There is something very noble and inspiriting 
in the fearlessness of those confessors to the truth 
—true martyrs (marturoi-witnesses)—a fearless- 
ness derived from the conviction that the Lord 
was on their side, and that therefore they would 
not fear what man could do unto them. 

A trifling insurrection near Leeds in 1663, 
was made the pretext for An Act to prevent 
and suppress seditious Conventicles, passed in 
1664. The preamble states that its object is to 
provide “speedy remedies against the growing 
and dangerous practices of seditious sectaries, 
and other disloyal persons, who under pretences 
of tender consciences do at their meetings con- 
trive insurrections, as late experience hath show- 
ed.” Insolently assuming that all religious as- 
semblies of non-conformists were seditious, it 
enacted that if five or more persons besides the 
household were present “at any assembly, con- 
venticle or meeting, under color or pretence of 
any exercise of religion in other manner than is 
allowed by the liturgy or practice of the Church 
of England,” every person so present should be 
liable to certain fines and other penalties. 

This Act expired in 1670, and was then re- 
newed, with the addition of a clause, that no 
proceedings under it should be avoided by rea- 
son of any default in form. 

It was under the provisions of this Act, that 
William Penn and William Mead were arrested 
for attending a meeting in Grace Church Street, 
and defended themselves with an ability and 
boldness which hafiled the designs of the per- 
secuting judges before whom they were arraign- 
ed. The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty, 
notwithstanding the arbitrary endeavors of the 
court to force them into compliance with their 
wishes. 

The narrative of the trial was published and 
circulated, in accordance with the usual prac- 


tice of Friends in those days, of giving wide 
publicity to testimonies for the truth, which 
would have an educating effect on the public 
mind. J 

(To be continued.) 
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From THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 


A Brief Talk on the Travelling Shows. 
BY JOSIAH w. LEEDS. 


The editor of the Christian Standard has sent 
me a query concerning the evil of the immodest 
theatre posters and the debasing shows which 
they advertise. 

Judging from the numerous items of intelli- 
gence upon these matters, coming to us from 
various directions, it would appear that either 
an unusually deadly visitation of the low opera 
and theatre epidemic is upon us, or else the 
public conscience has suddenly awakened to a 
true apprehension of the morally blasting char- 
acter of the spectacular shows. 

In every town of a few thousand inhabitants 
and upwards, opera-houses are now built to ac- 
commodate the travelling or rotating variety- 
stage companies. These companies send their 
bill-posting carriers on in advance, so that the 
towns may have timely notice of their coming, 
and the curiosity—too often the unholy curiosity 
—of the respective communities be stirred up to 
an expectant or excited condition. Well, the 
players and singers and immodest ballet-dancers 
come, stay a few days, and depart; and then 
the fathers and mothers, the elders, overseers, 
and preachers, casting around to figure up the 
net result, discover that Satan has been in their 
midst of a verity, and that the moral tone of 
the social atmosphere shows a lamentable fall- 
ing away. 

The young people, many of them perhaps 
members of the churches, have been finely en- 
tertained, and, as a natural sequence, are ready, 
at the first opportunity, to introduce strange 
drills, tableaux, and theatricals into the hal- 
lowed places where prayer is wont to be made, 
and the words of life and salvation declared. 

And so, the church and the world walking 
contentedly together, there seems little strength 
left to resist the inroads of the theatre distemper; 
fun, frolic, and the dance are rampant, and the 
inquiry, “ How shall we be entertained?” be- 
comes a far more momentous question than 
“What shall I do to be saved ?” 

It will be seen, then, how important it is that 
the believers in any town should not only not 
encourage any movement looking toward the 
establishment of an opera-house in their midst, 
but they should likewise let their testimony and 
influence be definitely felt thereagainst. 

And, further, where such houses are already 
in existence, and the posters of vile play-bills 
appear with their announcements, the sentiment 
of decency in the community ought to be suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent their exposure, or, if 
they have already appeared, to effect their re- 
moval. Further, the feeling, on the part of be- 
lievers, of deep solicitude and of prayerful con- 
cern at the unwelcome visitation, ought to so 
permeate the homes of the place that the afore- 
said players and ballet-dancers should experi- 
ence a sense of the fact that their presence was 
not welcome, and be prepared for the bidding, 
on the part of the religiously alive community, 
that they hasten to “depart out of their coast.” 
Let us consider, as a helpful analogy, how alive 
we would be, how deeply interested in looking 
up and adopting preventive and curative mea- 
sures, were a dread scourge, as the yellow fever 
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whirlpool, and be miraculously saved, — but 
then, she may be drowned. If a good girl 
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knows how to take care of herself, she can go | for Twelfth Month, 1877. 


anywhere; but I should be sorry to expose 


“IT IS DARKE.” 


modesty to the shock of that worst kind of temp- | «Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not 


tation, a frivolous disregard of womanly purity. 
One out of a hundred may be safe; but then 
she must hear things that she had better not lis- 
ten to, and witness things she had better not 
see. In every class of life women are exposed 
to danger and temptations, but far more in the 
theatre than elsewhere.” That view of the case, 
by a trained observer, would hardly encourage 
a lover of his fellows to give any more encour- 
agement to a profession with such exceptional 
risks in it than he was compelled to. 

When, at a prior date, The North American 
Review had a symposium on “The Moral In- 
fluence of the Drama,” three such experts in 
the theatrical profession as John Gilbert the ac- 
tor, William Winter the critic, and A. M. 
Palmer the manager, bore important witness to 
facts which ought to have weight in a decision 
on the entire merits of the question under dis- 
cussion. Gilbert began his papers with these 
words: “I believe the present condition of the 
drama, both from a moral and an artistic point 
of view, to be a subject of regret. Many of the 
plays that have been adapted from the French 
are open to the severest criticism on the ground 
of immorality. I say, as an actor, without any 
hesitation, that such plays have a very bad in- 
fluence on nearly all people, especially on the 
young. Some argue that, even in these produc- 
tions vice is punished in the end; but when a 
whole play is filled with amorous intrigue, and 
fairly bristles with conjugal infidelity, when, in 
short, all the characters are infamous, there is 
no question in my mind but that its influence is 
bad.” Be it remembered these are the words 
of a veteran actor, not of a poorly informed 
preacher ! 

As to the subject-matter of modern plays 
generally, Palmer affirmed: “ The chief themes 
of the theatre are now, as they have ever been, 
the passions of men. Ambition leading to mur- 
der; jealousy leading to murder; lust leading 
to adultery and to death ; anger leading to mad- 
ness.” And, in explanation of this fact, Win- 
ter added, “Christian ethics on the stage would 
be inappropriate. . . . The worst mistake ever 
made by the stage, and the most offensive atti- 
tude ever assumed by it, are seen when it has 
to deal with the consequences of sin in the hu- 
man soul. And here it makes a disastrous and 
mournful failure.” 

There certainly is no need of any fancy 
sketch, on the part of men who are not theatre- 
goers, in order to make a case against the mod- 
ern theatre, when such admissions as these are 
made by those who are attempting its formal 
defense. A seeker of instruction would have to 
be pretty badly off, who went to the theatre to 
Jearn lessons of godliness or personal purity, if 
what such experts as these have to say about it 
be accepted as true.—Sunday-school Times. 


katana cami 

Bold Appeal.—A_ poor old woman had often 
in vain attempted to obtain the ear of Philip of 
Macedon, to certain wrongs of which she com- 
plained. The king at last abruptly told her, 
“he was not at leisure to hear her.” “ No!” ex- 
claimed she ; “then you are not at leisure to be 
king.” Philip was confounded ; he pondered a 
moment in silence over her words; then desired 
her to proceed with her case; and ever after 
made it a rule to listen attentively to the appli- 
cations of all who addressed him. 


unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” 
Once around my pathway looming 
Came a time of darkness deep ; 
I was tossing on 8 genes 
From my eyes had vanished sleep. 
Great the conflict I was feeling ; 
And my brain grew almost wild 
With the doubt, and fear, and darkness, 
Which my onward way beguiled. 


Near me slept my little daughter, 
In her child-like beauty there; 

But at length, her voice so timid 
Faintly broke the midnight air, 
“Papa! papa!’ What my darling? 
“ Tt is dark, take Nellie’s hand;”’ 

Reaching forth I clasped it firmly ; 
Then her fears she could withstand. 


Loneliness was banished from her 
And again she sweetly slept ; 

While with wild outburst of feeling 
Fervently aloud I wept 

“Oh, my Father up in Heaven, 

It is very very dark, 

Take my hand, oh Heavenly Father, 
Hold it and my footsteps mark.” 


Fervent were the prayers I uttered, 
And my Father gave release, 

For instead of fears and terrors, 
Now I felt a holy peace, 

Sleep fell softly on my eyelids. 
Morning came, and I arose 

Calm and strong, to meet the trials 
Coming ere that day should close. 


Dark temptations did assail me, 
Golden promises allured ; 
Yet I clasped his hand still tightly, 
And through all my strength endured. 
Had I swerved, in hopeless ruin 
I had plunged myself that day ; 
Now, its trials past, there opened 
Peace and honor on my way. 


My integrity’s the treasure 

Gained while this dark path I crossed, 
And, but for thy hand, my Father, 

This had been in sadness lost.” 


Clouds must dim full many a pathway, 
Blighting prospects one by one, 
Till life’s stars seem veiled in sadness, 
Brightly shines no morning sun. 
But, as sunbeams seem the brightest 
When they burst through darkest clouds, 
So our meeds of praise are sweetest, 
Rising after sorrow’s shrouds. 


Sweet the trust that little Nellie 
Placed upon her father dear ; 
Deep the lesson that it teaches 
To the soul in doubt and fear. 
When we seem to wander blindly 
Through a dark and shadowy land, 
Let us, with her faith implicit 
Firmly clasp our Father’s hand. 
8. D.S. 
BARNESVILLE, Ohio. 
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WHAT THOU WILT. 


Do what Thou wilt! Yes only do, 
What seemeth good to Thee; 
Thou art so loving, wise, and true, 

It must be best for me. 
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Send what Thou wilt, or beating shower, 
Soft dew, or brilliant sun, 

Alike in still or stormy here, 
My Lord, Thy will be done. 


Teach what Thou wilt, and make me learn 
Each lesson full and sweet, 
And deeper things of God discern, 
While sitting at Thy feet. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


[We trust the sarcasm contained in the fol- 
lowing lines, will be appreciated by some of 
our housekeeping readers—and that its effect 
on them will be to moderate their efforts to have 
every thing in an unusually nice condition, 
when guests are expected.—Ep. } 


“COMPANY IS COMING.” 


Bend your knees at worry’s shrine 
In intense devotion ; 

Set the house, from cellar to 
Attic, in commotion. 


Cram the engine, get up steam, 
Set the wheels a humming, 

Make them whirl and whir and whiz: 
“Company is coming.” 


Raise a dust in every room, 
Set the atoms flying; 

Scold the children, rout the cat 
In the corner lying. 


Rap those restless baby hands 
On the window drumming; 

Every window must be clean ; 
“Company is coming !” 


Leave no object in the house 
In condition normal, 

Make the very cradle look 
Prim and stiff and formal. 


At the oven scorch your face, 
+ “ , ” 
Have the stove just “ booming, 
“ Fix up” something “ good to eat ;” 
“Company is coming.” 


Cram the engine, keep up steam, 
Keep the wheels a humming ; 

Scrub and scour, and bake and stew ; 
“Company is coming.” 


Labor till a “nervous” pulse 
In your head is drumming, 
Till yon ache from head to foot ; 
“Company is coming.” 


When your guests arrive, it will 
Make their pleasure double 
To perceive you’ve put yourself 

To a world of trouble. 


Then, although you feel you’ve done 
More than you were able, 

Fail not to apologize 
For your house and table. 


This is hospitality,— 
That the wheels be humming, 
Rest and comfort banished, when 
“Company is coming.” 


— Good Housekeeping. 


Cheap Pleasures.—* Did you ever study the 
cheapness of some pleasures?” asks a writer. 
“Do you know how little it takes to make a 
multitude happy? Such trifles as a penny, a 
word, or a smile do the work. There are two 
or three boys passing along—give them each a 
chestnut, and how smiling they look, they will 


not be cross for some time. A poor widow 
lives in the neighborhood, who is the mother of 
a half dozen children. Send them a half peck 
of sweet apples, and they will be happy. A 
child has lost his arrow—the world to him— 
and he mourns sadly; help him to find it or 
make him another, and how quickly the sun- 
shine will play over his sober face. A boy has 
as much as he can do to pile up a load of wood; 
assist him a few seconds, or speak a kind word 
to him, and he forgets his toil, and works away 
without minding it. You employ a man; pay 
him cheerfully, and speak a pleasant word to 
him, and he leaves your house with a contented 
heart, to lighten up his own hearth with smiles 
and gladness. Pleasure is cheap. Who will 
not bestow it liberally? If there are smiles, 
sunshine and flowers about us, let us not grasp 
them with a miser’s fist, and lock them up in 





our hearts. No, rather let us take them and 
scatter them about us, in the cot of the widow, 
among the groups of children, in the crowded 
mart, where men of business congregate, in 
our families and elsewhere. We can make the 
wretched happy, the discontented cheerful, the 
afflicted resigned, at an exceedingly cheap rate. 
Who will refuse to do it.”—Selected. 


Reformers and Philanthropists. 
BY MARY B. MYERS. 


A personal friend asked Wendell Phillips 
not long before his death: “Did you ever 
consecrate yourself to God?” “ Yes,” he an- 
swered ; “when I was a boy, fourteen years of 
age, in an old church at the north end I heard 
Lyman Beecher preach on the theme, ‘ You 
belong to God;’ and I went home after that 
service, threw myself on the floor of my room, 
with locked doors, and prayed, ‘O God, I be- 
long to Thee; take what is Thine own.’ ” 

The next year he went to college, but he kept 
his religion. 

“His conversion,” says Dr. Edgar Bucking- 
ham, “ for quite a while made a deep impression 
on his companions, awakening their reverence 
(the word is not too strong,) for this religious 
boy. I remember well his appearance of de- 
voutness during morning and evening prayers 
in the chapel, which many attended only to 
save their credit with the authorities.” 

Another classmate refers to the same expe- 
rience: “ Before entering college he had been 
the subject of religious revival. Previous to 
that he used to give way to violent outbursts of 
temper, and his schoolmates would sometimes 
amuse themselves by deliberately working him 
into a passion. But after his conversion, they 
never could succeed in getting him out of tem- 
per.” 

A religion that makes one self-mastered must 
be genuine. 

John B. Cornell, whose benefactions have 
been felt in the Christian work of this and other 
lands, was brought to the experience of a per- 
sonal Christ through a very humble agency. 
One day an old negro, whose acquaintance he 
made going to and from his work, said to 
im: 

“ Be you a Christian, honey?” 

“TI don’t know,” was the honest answer. 

“No right not to know, honey. Master Jesus 
pays them that serve him, and they know it.” 

That word stuck to him, and from that time 
he could not rest till he was a Christian, and 
knew it. 

Lincoln and the other members of the bar 
from the capital, had been attending court at 
Christiansburg, and — was riding with them 
toward Springfield. He tells us that there was 
quite a party of these lawyers, riding two by 
two along a country lane. Lincoln and John 
J. Hardin brought up the rear of the cavalcade. 

“We had passed through a thicket of wild 
plum and crab-apple trees, and stopped to water 
our horses. Hardin came up alone. 

“* Where is Lincoln?’ we inquired. 

“*O, replied he, ‘when I saw him last, he 
had caught two young birds which the wind 
had blown out of their nest, and he was hunt- 
ing the nest to put them back.’ 

“In a short time, Lincoln came up, having 
found the nest and placed the young birds in it. 

“The party laughed at him, but he said: ‘I 
could not have slept if I had not restored those 
little birds to their mother.’ ” 

The act was characteristic, and illustrates a 
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tenderness ofgheart that never failed him. To 
that tenderness in after life, many a mother 
appealed in behalf of a wayward son, and rarely 
in vain. 

Of Lincoln’s reading when a boy, it is said, 
“He borrowed of the neighbors and read every 
book he could hear of in the settlement within 
a wide circuit. Among other volumes he bor- 
rowed Weems’ “ Life of Washington.” Reading 
it with the greatest eagerness, he took it to bed 
with him in the loft of his cabin, and read on 
until his candle had burned out. Then he 
placed the book between the logs of the cabin 
that it might be at hand as soon as there was 
light enough in the morning to enable him to 
read. But during the night a violent rain 
came on, and he awoke to find his book wet 
through and through. Drying it as well as he 
could, he went to the owner of the book and 
told of the mishap; and as he had no money to 
pay for it, he offered to work out the value of 
the injured volume. The price was fixed at 
three days’ work, and the future president 
pulled corn three days, and thus became the 
owner of the fascinating book. 

No man could be found more familiar with 
the Bible than he. This is apparent both in 
his conversation and his writing. There is 
hardly a speech or State paper of his in which 
allusions and illustrations taken from the Bible 
do not appear. 

The late William E. Dodge was one of the 
most liberal benefactors of the present genera- 
tion. His contributions for Christian benevo- 
lence amounted to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

While he was a poor boy in school at Corn- 
wall, a lad from the Sandwich Islands was 
placed at Cornwall, there to be educated for 
the ministry, that he might go back as a preacher 
to his native land. Young Dodge became in- 
terested in Obookiah and his plans for opening 
a mission in the Sandwich Islands. He longed 
to help in some way, but his own means were 
exceedingly limited. He finally proposed to 
two of his classmates that they should take 
their little pocket-money and buy potatoes and 
plant them, and in the fall sell the potatoes, 
and give the proceeds to the Sandwich Islands 
Mission. They did so, and, said Dodge, when 
in later years he told the story, “ from that 
time it seemed as if everything I touched pros- 
pered.” 

Horace Greeley was a feeble, sickly child, 
often under medical treatment. His mother 
was particularly tender of him, and he was 
kept close to her side. From the spelling-book 
on her knee he learned to read, as well as to be 
entertained, before he could fairly talk, and at 
an earlier period than he could remember in 
his later years. By a singular adaptation to 
the changes of motion on his mother’s part 
while spinning, he acquired the unwonted fa- 
cility of reading with the book in almost any 
position, sideways or upside down, as readily as 
in the usual fashion, without at that time think- 
ing it anything unusual. 

The first book which he read consecutively 
through was the Bible, under the guidance of 
his mother, when he was about five years old. 

When only in his fifth or sixth year, Horace 
was told by a blacksmith, who observed the 
interest with which the child gazed at his work 
at the forge, that he had better come and learn 
the trade with him. The response was instant 
and decided: “ No, I’m going to be a printer.” 

When only eleven years old, he undertook to 
realize bis dream. Hearing that an apprentice 
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was wanted in a newspaper office about five 
miles away, he applied for it in person. He 
was (he says “ properly”) rejected on account of 
his youth; but it was a sore disappointment.— 
Christian Advocate. 


For “ THe Frienp.”* 


Spring Flowers. 
(Continued from page 332.) 

It is a matter of interest to the botanist to 
notice the characters, the common possession of 
which shows that the plants belong to the same 
natural group. Among our early spring flowers 
are several which belong to the natural order 
Rosacee (the rose-worts),—the type of which is 
the wild rose. 

This extensive order, which embraces about 
500 species, includes the Plum, Cherry, Pear, 
Apple, Peach, Blackberry, Strawberry, Thorn, 
and other useful plants. It is diffused through 
almost every part of the world, but chiefly 
abounds in temperate climates. It is destitute 
of unwholesome qualities with a few exceptions, 
one of which is the peach tree, whose bark, 
leaves, and the kernels of the fruit contain 
prussic acid, as is indicated by their peculiar 
odor. 

Botanists regard a flower as a peculiarly de- 
veloped branch of the tree or plant to which it 
belongs; and the calyx, corolla and stamens, as 
merely modified forms of leaves. This theory 
explains the fact that, under cultivation, these 
organs may be changed or substituted for each 
other. The wild rose has five petals, or colored 
leaves of the corolla, placed in a circle. Inside 
of these, are a multitude of stamens and pistils. 
In the roses of our gardens, these stamens and 
pistils have been changed into additional co- 
rolla leaves—making what are called double 
flowers. Several of the species belonging to 
the Rosacee are susceptible of this change. 

In many places among the grass on the road- 
sides, or on the borders of the fields, the white 
flowers of the strawberry (Fragraria), peeped 
out from among the green leaves. The five 
white petals of the corolla were surrounded by 
the ten small green leaves of the outer envelope 
or calyx; and within were numerous stamens. 
The end of the flower stem was enlarged so as 
to furnish a foothold or support for the numerous 
pistils. As the fruit matures, their enlargement 
swells more and more, becomes sweet and juicy, 
and forms the luscious fruit which we so greatly 
admire. 

A bright yellow flower attracts the eye, some- 
what similar in shape to that of the strawberry, 
and like it, having five petals in the corolla, 
and ten leaves in the calyx. This is the Cinque- 
foil ( Potentilla Canadensis). Although nearly 
allied to the strawberry, this plant differs mate- 
rially from it in the fruit being dry and uneat- 
able. 

I take one of the beautiful blossoms of the 
apple tree, and after noting that it has five 
petals in the corolla and five outer leaves in the 
calyx, I slit it with @ penknife, lengthway with 
the stem. On examining it with a pocket lens, 
the germs of the future seeds are plainly visi- 
ble in the thickened base of the flowers. When 
these germs have been reached by the pollen 
tubes, (as described in the previous article,) the 
petals fall off, and the sides of the calyx tube, 
which encloses the germs, gradually thicken 
and become fleshy, forming the apple, which 
encloses the seeds in its centre. The calyx 
leaves remain and form the little withered 
crown which surmounts the ripened fruit. 


J. W. 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Marks of Progress. 


At the falls of the Great Kanawha River on 
either side stand two large houses, both fine 
buildings of their time, and both now land- 
marks of a past period of travel. The one at 
the northern side of the falls is a large, square, 
two-story brick house, with a long deep wing, a 
typical old Virginia Inn, with broad halls, 
large dining-room and spacious bar-room. 

It stands on the old Virginia and Ohio State 
turnpike, and from 1820 to 1860 was kept by 
Aaron Stogdell, as a public house. Here the 
daily stage from the East or West, with its mail- 
bags and load of dusty, hungry passengers 
would stop for dinner and a relay of fresh horses. 
Had a register been kept of its guests, many 
would be the names of noted men recorded in it. 

After the outbreak of the rebellion, so many 
of the bridges on the road were burned by for- 
agers that the line was given up, and Stogdell’s 
once famous inn became a thing of the past. 

The building on the southern side of the falls 
is a large wooden structure, built by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, in 1873. It, too, was 
used as a dining place, all the fast trains stop- 
ping there for meals; but now, with dining car 
attached, they rush past as if people no more 
eared to eat, and the hotel has become a quiet 
summer boarding house. The dining car, too, 
with its handsome decorations and tidy waiters, 
may be done away with in time, when the elec- 
trical air-ship or balloon has superseded the 
railroad as the quickest way of travelling; and 
that time may not be as far off as some of us 
imagine. 


Queer Use of an Oyster-Shell—Long before 
printing was invented, or such paper as that on 
which we print newspapers or write letters, 
oyster-shells were used for a very singular pur- 
pose. In Athens there was a custom provided 
for by law to prevent any citizen getting too 
much power and trying to make himself a ty- 
rant. When any one thought that a man was 
getting too popular or too strong, he made a 
motion in the concourse of the people that what 
was called an ostracism was necessary. If that 
motion passed, a particular day was fixed for it. 
The votes were taken by tribes. Every man 
took an oyster-shell and wrote in it the name of 
the person he wished exiled or driven out of 
the city—the word coming from ostrakon, a 
Greek word that means an oyster-shell ;—so, 
when the day came every citizen with his oys- 
ter-shell, wrote the name of the person that he 
disliked, and if there were as many as six thous- 
and oyster-shells that had the name of the same 
man in, he was sent out of the country for ten 
years. After that he could come back and 
enjoy his estate if he wished to; the people also 
could shorten it by a particular vote at any 
time. If it happened that no one name was 
written on as many as six thousand shells, noth- 
ing came of it, and no one was ostracized. 

Sometimes the very best man in all Athens 
was treated in this ignominious way. There 
was one so good, called Aristides, that the peo- 
ple surnamed him “the Just.” He lived more 
than 400 years before Christ came. They ostra- 
cized him in 483 or 482 before Christ. He was 
honest to the last, and died so poor that he did 
not leave money enough to pay for his funeral, 
and his daughters were portioned, and his son 
received grants from the state. 

This way of getting rid of unpopular men 
did not work well. The best men were some- 
times sent out of the country, and that left the 
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worst in power. About sixty years after Aris- 
tides had been ostracized, there were two great 
parties in Athens. They agreed to have an os- 
tracism to test their strength, but before the 
time came to write their names in the oyster- 
shell they made up their disputes, and then all 
of them put the name of an insignificant person 
named Hyperbolus in the shells, and sent him 
out of the country. That so disgusted the peo- 
ple, that they stopped using this queer method. 
Christian Advocate. 


Trust the Children. 


“My! look at the raisins! Let’s have some.” 

“T’'ll ask mamma,” replied the young host. 

“Pooh! she won’t let you. Let’s help our- 
selves; that’s the way I do at home, only mamma 
hides her raisins.” 

“ Hides the raisins!” 

“ Yes, and the cake and jam—locks ’em up.” 

“ What for?” 

“O, so I can’t get ’em, I s’pose.” 

“ Why, are you a burglar or a thief?” 

“ No, indeed, I guess not; but I love raisins, 
and mamma knows it.” 

“So do I, and my mamma knows it. She'll 
give you all you want; but I don’t meddle with 
her things, for she trusts me.” 

There was the key-note—one boy was brought 
up to be trusted, the other was not. 

For once he had all the raisins he wanted, 
was advised to eat them slowly and chew them 
fine before swallowing. 

Being an inquisitive boy, he asked the why of 
this, as well as how the mother dared to leave 
her sweets exposed, adding that his mother hid 
all her nice things. 

“ Well, my boy,” answered the wise woman, 
“that is your fault. She finds she cannot trust 
you. We lock our doors against thieves, but 
it’s pretty hard if we can’t trust our dear boys. 
Show your mother that you are worthy of con- 
fidence, and your goodies will not be hidden. 
Ask for them, and if she can spare them, she 
will not refuse you; or, if for any special rea- 
son, she cannot spare them, you should be the 
last one to wish for them. Do you see ?” 

“Don’t you ever hide your money or any- 
thing ?” 

“ Not from my children. 
are honest and obedient. 
so, likewise.” 

“So did I; but I guess mamma don’t. I wish 
she did,” he added, with a pathetic look. 

“Let m2 tell you what to do. You have 
probably troubled mamma without thinking 
that you were doing wrong, and she has taken 
this way of keeping you from temptation and 
herself from annoyance. Now try my boys’ 
way. Have a faithful talk with mamma; tell 
her just how you feel—that you'd like to be 
worthy of a trust, and would certainly ask her 
for all you want. Then be careful not to tease 
every day, and never, never put your fingers on 
anything you ought not to touch, Mamma 
will see that her boy is honest and manly. It 
will make her very happy, won’t it?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ As you grow older, the principle will follow 
you. You will learn to see things and not want 
them; and better still, perhaps, want them, but 
be strong and upright enough not to even think 
of them as possibly yours. You will be a true 
boy and a true man; every one who deals with 
you will trust you. It will be worth more to 
you than raisins now, or any amount of money 
in the years to come. Try it, and stick to it. 
Why, if I couldn’t trust my boy to look at a 


My boys and girls 
I thought you were 


silly little raisin and be true enough not to 
touch it, I should think he was made of poor 
stuff.” 

“ He’s the right stuff, I know.” 

“T hope you will be.” 

“Thank you. I will.” 

I am watching that boy, and I think he will, 
—8S. 8. Evangelist. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Weather-Plant.—Some attention has been 
called to this plant by the claim that its leaves 
have the peculiar property of indicating by 
their position various changes in nature about 
48 hours before the said changes occur. The 
“ Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information” for 
1890, issued from the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
England, details a number of observations made 
to test the accuracy of these indications. The 
plant (Abrus precatorius,) is a well-known tropi- 
cal weed, originally a native of India. It is 
now widely dispersed in tropical regions. It is 
a climbing-plant of the pea family. The seeds 
are of a brilliant red color, with a black spot 
on them. They are known as “crab’s eyes,” 
and are widely used for decorative purposes. 
The powdered seeds are harmless when eaten, 
but rapidly produce fatal effects when intro- 
duced under the skin. 

The leaves are unusually sensitive to changes 
in the intensity of the light. In this they differ 
from other leguminous plants only in degree. 
In many of the plants of this family, the indi- 
vidual leaflets of the compound leaf hang ver- 
tically downward in darkness. With increas- 
ing light they gradually move upward to a 
horizontal position. No satisfactory evidence 


was found that the changes in the position of 


the leaves of the plant could be used to foretell 
the weather or other phenomena that would 
follow after the lapse of two or more days. 


The Manufacture of Quinine in India.—For 
some time past the world has been deriving its 
supplies of quinine chiefly from bark grown 
in British and Dutch colonies in Asia. South 
American bark, originally the only source of 
supply, has practically been driven from the 
market. The price latterly has been unprece- 
dentedly low, owing to the immense exportation 
of bark from Ceylon. When coffee, which had 
long been the staple production of Ceylon, be- 
gan to fail, owing to a disease which attacked 
the tree, the planters largely substituted cin- 
chona as an article of cultivation. In 1880, 
one and a quarter million of pounds of cin- 
chona were sent from Ceylon to London. In 


1886, fifteen million pounds were exported. In 


consequence, the price fell greatly. 

Experiments have been made in the extract- 
ing of the alkalies from the bark by oe 
them in a mixture of fusil oil and naphtha; an 
the result of these seems to show that a simple 
and economical process for procuring quinine 
from the bark is likely to be introduced among 
the planters who raise it. 


A Norther at Vera Cruz.—When a norther 
comes on to blow at Vera Cruz, all the vessels 
remaining near the city let go an extra anchor 
and batten down the hatches; or, wiser still, 
they let go their ground tackle and hasten to 
make an offing. The natives promptly haul 
their light boats well on shore; the citizens se- 
curely close their doors and windows; while the 
sky becomes darkened by clouds of sand driven 
by fierce gusts of winds. It is a fact that pas 
sengers have been obliged to remain for a whole 
week upon a European steamer, unable to land 
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during a protracted norther. These storms are 
terrific in violence. It is not a straight out and 
out gale, an honest tempest, such as one some- 
times meets at sea, and with which an expe- 
rienced mariner knows how to cope. A norther 
js an erratic succession of furious squalls with 
whirlwinds of sand, the wind blowing from 
several points at the same time. When a norther 
blows, work is suspended in the city, and the 
streets are deserted until the fury of the blast 
has subsided. Very true is the saying: “It’s 
an ill wind that lien nobody good.” The 
norther drives away that fatal enemy of the 
city, the yellow fever; and when it fairly sets 
in to blow, that surely ends the disease for the 
season; its germs are swept away as if by 
magic. The insect plague is only second to 
that of the vomito as regards the danger and 
discomfort to be encountered in this “City of 
the True Cross.” But even mosquitoes suc- 
cumb to the northers.—Aztee Land. 


Fire-flies in Mexico.— Under the starlight, 
you may look not only among the low growing 
foliage to see the fire-flies, which float there like 
clouds of phosphorescence, but now and again 
one will glow, diamond-like, in the black hair 
of the fair sefioritas, where they are ingeniously 
fastened to produce this effect. It is strictly a 
Spanish idea, which the author has often seen 
in Havana. So brilliant are these tropical fire- 
flies, that with three or four placed under an 
inverted wineglass, one can see to read fine 
printed matter in the night-time. It is the 
common people mostly who use these insects as 
evening ornaments on their persons, though 
sometimes the most refined ladies wear them. 
The firefly has a hook-like integument on its 
body, by which it is easily fastened to the hair 
or dress, without any harm to itself. It seems 
as though nature had anticipated this peculiar 
use of the “ lightning-bug,” and so provided the 
necessary means for the purpose. The country 
people bring them to market in little wicker- 
baskets, or cages, and it is curious to see with 
what avidity they will consume sugar.—A2tec 


Land. 


Vanilla—Among other special products of 
the vicinity of Jalapa, is the aromatic vanilla 
plant, which is indigenous here, and grows in 
wild abundance in the forests, proving a great 
source of income to the industrious native gath- 
erers. The plant requires only shade and 
moisture. The peculiar soil and climate do the 
rest. The harvest is gathered in March and 
April. The flowers of the vanilla are of a 
greenish yellow, touched here and there with 
white. It has a climbing stalk. The pods grow 
in pairs and are about as large round as one’s 
little finger, and six inches long—though they 
vary, and the longer they are the greater is con- 
sidered their value. These are green at first, 
gradually turning to yellow, and then to brown, 
as they become fully ripe. They are carefully 
dried in the sun, being touched during the pro- 
cess with pal oil, which gives them a soft, 
glossy effect when they reach the consumers’ 
hands.—Aztee Land. 


Paper Boats in the Navy.—The Navy Depart- 
ment is about to begin the experimental use of 
paper boats, and for this purpose a paper whale- 
boat gig has been purchased, and will be put 
aboard the next vessel fitted out at the New 
York Navy Yard. This boat effects a saving 
In weight of about fifty per cent. over the or- 
dinary wooden boat of the same pattern, and it 
is claimed to be equal to the heavier wooden 
boat in every respect. The cost is about the 
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same. “Some experiments have already been 
made which show that the boat can be sub- 
merged for an indefinite length of time without 
the material becoming water-soaked or otherwise 
deteriorated.” 





Items. 


The Franklin Reformatory Home for Inebriates. 
—The 19th Annual Report of this institution, lo- 
cated at 911 Locust Street, Philadelphia, is an in- 
teresting document, which details the methods 
adopted in curing persons who have contracted the 
drink habit, and are desirous of being relieved from 
slavery to it. Applicants for admission must give 
an assurance that they come voluntarily, that it is 
their sincere wish and intention to reform, and 
that they will strictly observe and obey all the 
rules of the house. 

On admission the inebriate is taken to the in- 
firmary, for it is found that about 85 in every 100 
require medical treatment. Here alcohol is never 
used as a remedial agent. The first step is the 
restoration of the body to a natural condition, 
“stomach, blood, brain, nerves all have to pay the 
penalty of the continued disregard of God’s law, 
and of the habitual violation of the laws of health. 
The diseased organs refuse to perform their natural 
functions; food is repugnant to a system long sup- 
ported by excessive and unnatural stimulation; 
the life current flows sluggishly through the arteries 
and veins, while the whole animal organism rebels 
against the efforts to restore it to its natural condi- 
tion. The sufferings of the patient at this time are 
naturally very great. But he is tenderly nursed 
by those who have themselves passed through the 
same experience. A period of from 24 to 36 hours 
succeeds in bringing the patient to a condition in 
which medicine and food produce their natural re- 
sults. A generous and nourishing diet is given 
him to restore his bodily vigor. 

In most cases by the end of the third day the 
invalid is sufficiently restored to be discharged 
from the infirmary, and take his place among the 
family of the Home. 

The dependence for his further and complete 
reformation is mainly placed on the moral and re- 
ligious influences brought to bear upun him. These 
are strengthened by the fact that the officers of the 
Institution and the inmates with whom he asso- 
ciates are all reformed drunkards. The whole tone 
of the family is one of abhorrence of the vice to 
which he had been addicted ; and he naturally im- 
bibes the same feeling. 

The number of patients received during the year 
ending Third Month 31st, 1891, was 281, and the 
number discharged 267. Ofthese 140 are classed as 
“reformed,” 60 as “ benefited ;” 32 as “ doubtful,” 
and 20 as “ failures.” 


The Lottery.— While we are making these notes, 
sitting upon the curbstone of a fountain of the 
paseo, we are personally reminded that the lottery 
ticket vender is ubiquitous. Sometimes it is a man 
who importunes you to purchase, sometimes a 
young girl, and at others even a child of eleven or 
twelve years belonging to either sex. The pretty 
girl of course finds the most customers, offering to 
“kiss the ticket for good luck.” This must be a 
Spanish idea as it is practiced both in Madrid and 
Cuba. The Mexican government realizes fully a 
million dollars per annum from the licenses granted 
to protect this gross swindle upon the public. It 
is a regular thing for prominent business houses to 
make their monthly purchases of these lottery 
tickets; rich and poor, prince and beggar, alike 
invest, differing only in the amount; while most 
strangers, smothering their conscientious scruples, 
purchase a ticket, thus adding their mite to the 
general folly. We were told in Havana that one 
satisfaction in buying tickets in the national lot- 
tery there was, that like the Louisiana Lottery it 
was honestly conducted. Our incredulity upon the 
subject was laughed to scorn, but since then the 
Havana Lottery has been detected in a series of 
the most barefaced swindlings that can be imagined. 
As to that of Louisiana, we never for a moment 
have believed in there being any thing “ honest” 
about it. A concern which can afford to offer the 
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State government of Louisiana over a million dol- 
lars per annum for the privilege of running a gam- 
bling institution there, must carry on a more reck- 
less swindling game upon the public at large than 
its worst enemies have suspected.— Aztec Land. 





Parental Influence—Mothers, in the educa- 
tion of their children, are responsible for the 
power, wide in its extent, indefinite in its effects, 
and inestimable in its importance. On you de- 
pend in no small degree the principles of the 
whole rising generation. 
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FIFTH MONTH 23, 1891. 





In the article on page 333, taken from the 
Dundee Courier and Argus, there is given a 
statement of the doctrines proclaimed by George 
Fox, which seems to require some explanation. 
The paragraph referred to says: “The doctrines 
which he then advanced were, the uselessness of 
human learning on the part of ministers; that 
men’s opinions ought to be tested by the Holy 
Spirit, and not by the Holy Scriptures; and 
that the presence of Christ in the heart of be- 
lievers superseded, as the ‘inner light,’ all other 
lights or guides whatever.” 

George Fox and early Friends believed that 
the ministry of the Gospel was a Divine gift com- 
municated by Christ, the Head of the Church, 
to those whom He pleased to call into this ser- 
vice; and that no amount of human learning or 
training could ever qualify any man to be a 
minister, who had not received this Divine gift 
and call; indeed they might be positively hurt- 
ful to his success, if he was led to depend upon 
them in his ministry, instead of waiting upon 
and looking for the fresh pouring forth of the 
Spirit. Yet Geo. Fox was no enemy to useful 
learning when kept in its right place; and he 
exerted himself in the establishment of schools 
for the instruction of the children of Friends. 

While George Fox believed that the revela- 
tion of the Divine will, with which all men are 
favored in their own hearts, is the divinely ap- 
pointed means of guidance and instruction, by 
which each individual is to be led in the way of 
salvation ; and that no outward guide can take 
the place of this ever-present rule, which is ap- 
plicable to every case and every emergency ; 
yet he highly valued the Sacred Scriptures as 
a declaration of the Divine will, and esteemed 
them to be profitable “ for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction and for instruction in righteous- 


“ »” 


ness. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sratrs.—On the afternoon of the 15th in- 
stant, the President and party reached Washington 
on schedule time. During the trip the President 
made 140 speeches. 

The American warship Charleston in pursuit of the 
rebel cruiser Itata, after stopping in the harbor of 
Acapulco, Mexico, sailed southward on the night of 
the 17th instant. 

The Agricultural Department has received advices 
from Mexico, where the Government is conducting 
ramie experiments, that a machine and process re- 
cently invented has shown a capacity of one and one- 
quarter tons of ramie per day, and that the fibre can 
be cleaned and degummed at a cost of about four and 
seven-tenths cents per pound. It is not known whether 
these results can be assured when the attempt is made 
to produce the fibre in commercial quantities. 

Assistant Secretary Spaulding has decided that 
“cabinets of old coins and medals are dutiable on im- 
portation, unless produced ‘prior to the year 1700, in 
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which case they can be imported free of duty as col- 
lections of antiquities.” 

The monthly crop reports issued by the Michigan 
Department of State, gives the condition of wheat, as 
compared with past years, in the southern counties, 
104; central, 99, and northern, 100 per cent., which is 
much above the condition of the past six years. 

What is believed to be the largest single piece of 
granite ever started at one blast in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, has been moved from its original bed in Rogers 
Quarry. It is 25 feet wide, 20 feet thick and 70 feet 
long. The company have been five years clearing the 
front of the stone, which is of the finest quality. 

The forest fires in the lower peninsula of Michigan 
are still raging from Manistee to Huron, and the loss 
already is estimated at $2,000,000. Detroit is wrap- 
ped in a dense smake, and the Mackinaw Straits are 
so densely overhung with smoke as to seriously im- 
pede the progress of all boats. The loss in the upper 
counties is said to far exceed this estimate. Hundreds 
of families have been made destitute. 

Over one hundred square miles of virgin forest has 
been utterly destroyed by fire in Wisconsin, and the 
head of one logging firm puts the losses at $1,500,000 
in standing lumber. 

A fire in Muskegon, Michigan, on the afternoon of 
the 16th inst., destroyed over 20 blocks of buildings, 
including about 350 dwellings. The total loss is esti- 
mated at nearly $500,000, and the insurance at $300,- 
000. Two unknown children are reported to have 
been lost in the flames. Harry Stephens, Assistant 
Postmaster, who was ill of pneumonia, died while 
being removed to a place of safety. 

A despatch from Sprague, Washington, says the In- 
dians in the Okanogan country are in a state of con- 
sternation, owing to the prevalence of grippe. One 
hundred or more have died. The Indians are leaving 
for Idaho and other places. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 458, which 
is 24 more than during the previous week, and 84 
more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 243 were males and 215 females: 56 
died of consumption; 47 of pneumonia; 33 of heart 
diseases ; 19 of old age; 19 of typhoid fever ; 17 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 17 of Bright's disease ; 16 of 
apoplexy ; 16 of convulsions; 15 of marasmus; 13 of 
cancer ; 13 of inanition ; 13 of bronchitis ; 12 of scarlet 
fever and 11 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s, reg. 100}; coupon, 101} ; 
4’s, 120; currency 6’s, 112 a 122. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 93 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, $19.00 a $20.00 ; spring bran, 
as to quality, $17.50 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.90 a 
$4.25; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.25 a 
$4.50; No. 2 winter family, $4.50 a $4.75; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.75 a $5.25 ; Western winter, 
clear, $5.00 a $5.25 ; Western winter, straight, $5.25 a 
$5.50; winter patent, $5.50 a $5.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.75 a $5.25; Minnesota, straight, $5.25 a $5.50; 
Minnesota patent, $5.50 a $6.00. Rye flour was not 
much wanted, but prices ruled steady at $4.80 a $4.90 
per barrel, as to quality. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.133 a $1.14}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 694 a 70 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 57 a 57} ets. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 6} a 6} ets.; good, 53 « 6} 
cts.; medium, 53 a 53 cts. ; fair, 5 a 5% cts.; common, 
4} a5 cts.; fat cows, 3 a 4§ cts. 

SHeer AND LAmBs.— Wool sheep, 5 a 63 cts.; 
clipped sheep, 4 a 5} cts.; clipped lambs, 5 a 6} cts.; 
spring lambs, 7 a 10 cts. 

Hogs.—Good Western, 7§ a 74 cts.; other grades, 
7 a7} cts. 

ForeiGn.—A cablegram from London, dated the 
12th instant, says: The deaths from influenza in this 
city, during the past week, number 148, an excess of 
21 over the highest death rate in the epidemic of 
1890. The deaths from lung diseases reached a total 
of 584, which is 240 in excess of the average rate. 

The Times believes the Russian Government will 
withdraw £3,000,000 from London within the next 
month or two, and that it is doubtful whether the 
Bank of England will be able to draw that amount 
from America. “Besides which,” adds the Times, 
“there isa strong probability of a partial failure of 
European crops, which would cause a drain of gold to 
America in the autumn.” 

Sensational reports, in connection with the situation 
of affairs in Portugal, are being circulated in Madrid. 
The Justicia, the Republican organ, publishes tele- 
grams from Portugal, which state that King Charles 
has called a meeting of the Council of Ministers in 
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order to confer with the Council upon the financial 
and political situation. ? 

The Justicia adds that the King of Portugal is dis- 
posed to abdicate his throne should the Ministers 
come to the conclusion that such a step is necessary. 

The Paris paper, La Presse, announces that a con- 
tract was signed, early during the present month, be- 
tween the Russian Government and the Chatelherault 
arms factory, by which the plant of the factory and its 
empluyés are at the absolute disposal of Russia, who 
has given an order for three million new rifles. 

General Gressner, Chief of St. Petersburg police, 
has received instructions to rigorously enfore the anti- 
Hebrew measure of the Government. 

It is stated that the expulsions of Hebrews from 
Moscow, which were renewed after the Rothschilds 
withdrew their offer to place the new Russian loan, 
are now carried on less overtly in order not to cast 
gloom over the advent of the Governor of Moscow, 
the Grand Duke Sergius. It is also stated that the 
Government has ordered that immediate steps be 
taken in all provinces for the removal of Jews to the 
quarters in which they are permitted to reside. 

The Dix-Neuvieme Sitcle states that commercial ad- 
vices have been received at Marseilles from Trebizond 
to the effect that a new volcano has appeared in 
Armenia at the summit of Mount Nimrod, in the Dis- 
trict of Van, vomiting forth flames and lava. The 
villages at the base of the mountain have been de- 
stroyed, and many persons are said to have been 
killed or injured. The fugitives are camping outside 
the range of destruction. They are almost entirely 
destitute and the greatest misery prevails among 
them. The Turkish Government has taken measures 
to aid the sufferers. 

A despatch from Paris, dated the 17th instant, says: 
The French Embassy at Tokio has telegraphed the 
official details of the recent attack upon the Czare- 
witch of Russia. It appears that the Czarewitch’s as- 
sailant was a policeman, named Thunda, who had 
been eight years in the service. The Czarewitch and 
his suite were leaving Otsu in a jinriksha, having just 
visited a Buddhist temple. Both the Czarewitch and 
Prince George went to the shrines with their boots on, 
and the Chief Bonze, on their retiring, complained to 
the Japanese guards about this offense against the na- 
tional religion. The Prince was entering the jinrik- 
sha, when Thunda who was standing guard, dealt the 
Czarewitch a blow with his sword. Prince George’s 
return blow with his stick threw Thunda several feet. 
The policeman rose and made another rush at the 
Czarewitch. A Japanese closed the front of the car- 
riage, and another Japanese wrested the sword from 
Thunda and cut him down inflicting a severe wound. 
The Chief Bonze, with several guards, arrested the 
man. The Czarewitch’s injury has already healed. 


NOTICES 

Tue Home ror DestituTE CoLORED CHILDREN, 
Berks St. and Old Lancaster Road. 

The annual meeting will be held at the Home on 
Second-day, Fifth Month 25th, 1891, at3 p.m. The 
Annual Report will be read, an election of officers will 
be held, &c., &e. 

The public are respectfully invited to be present. 

Wo. M. Lonesrretu, Secretary. 

Trains leave Broad Street for 52nd St., at 1.30, 2.10, 
3.36 P.M. ‘ 

Wantep—A competent Friend to teach the Pre- 
parative Meeting School at Malvern, Pennsylvania, 
in the Ninth Month. 

Apply to David Evans, or John G. Haines. 


Wanted — A capable teacher for the Aimwell 
School, to give instruction in drawing, sewing and 
some other branches. She is desired to enter upon her 
duties in Ninth Month next. 

Application may be made to 

Sarah Richie, 3216 N. Sixteenth St., Philada. 
Deborah P. Lowry, 2220 Pine St., Philada; or 
Jane J. Wetherell, 3435 Lancaster Ave., Phila. 


Wantep—An experienced teacher for Principal in 
Friends’ Boarding School, Hickory Grove, Iowa. To 
enter upon his duties in the Tenth month next. 

Application may be made to 

Joseph Coppock, Centerdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, or 
Abigail B. Mott, West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa. 


Diep, on the 17th of Third Month, 1891, Acusan 
S. Reeve, widow of Samuel Reeve, in the 93rd year 
of her age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of 


Friends, New Jersey. She was naturally of a cheerful} 
disposition and retained her memory and mental facul. 
ties almost unimpared to the last. She suffered mach 
from oppression in consequence of a dropsical affection, 
which confined her to the house for many months, 
and when her patience was severely tried, she would 
very often be heard saying, “‘ Blessed, blessed, blessed, 
adorable Heavenly Father ! be pleased to be very kind 
and merciful to me so unworthy! And her prayers 
were surely answered, for she was enabled to bear her 
sufferings in a most remarkable manner. 

——, in Richmond, Ind., on the 30th of Third Mo, 
1891, ABIJAH MorFFirt, in the 68th year of his 
During his long sickness, which he endured with re- 
markable patience, he found great comfort and enjoy- 
ment in different passages of Scripture, especially the 
promises, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
“ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 
His faith in Jesus Christ—that salvation is only in 
and through Him,—was strong. It was with great 
peace of mind that he often spoke to his family of his 
heavenly home, never feeling agitated in speaking of 
death ; he hoped to recover from his sickness, but was 
perfectly resigned, having the blessed assurance of an 
eternal inheritance. He passed away apparently ina 
sweet and quiet sleep, and there seemed to be a Divine 
presence around him that was felt by all who were in 
the room. 

, at the residence of her grandson, Charles H, 
Wright, in Medford, N. J., Fourth Month 14th, 1891, 
JEMIMA CoLLins, aged 98 years, one month and two 
days, a member of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, at her home in Canton, Kansas, of goitre, 
Fourth Month 12th, 1891, Hannan Way, wife of 
John Way, in the 66th year of her age. She wasa 
member of Coal Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Keokuk County, Iowa. She was brought up a Friend 
from infancy, and adhered to that faith through life. 
She was a truly conscientious Christian, and was fully 
resigned to the Master’s will, and ready to go. To 
her friends, the blessed assurance that she sleeps in 
Jesus, is a consolation. Her quiet, gentle and sym- 
pathetic way made her friends wherever she resided. 

——, at her residence near Harrisville, Ohio, on 
the morning of the 9th of Fifth Mo. 1891, HANNAH 
HALL, widow of the late William Hall, Sen., in the 
84th year of her age, a member and elder of Short- 
creek Monthly and Harrisville Particular Meeting of 
Friends. Endowed with good natural abilities and 
possessed of a remarkably cheerful and amiable dis- 
position, she was justly endearel to those who knew 
her best, and eminently useful not only in her meeting 
but in her family and neighborhood. We believe it 
was her concern throughout the course of her length- 
ened life, to be found walking acceptably in the sight 
of her Heavenly Father, and that her adorning might 
be that of “a meek and quiet spirit,” which did not 
diminish as years were added, but she was green in 
old age. Witnessing as she did that one by one the 
pins which sustained the earthly tabernacle were 
being removed, she realized that the time of her tarri- 
ance here was growing short, and evinced that she 
could with composure look forward to the time of her 
dissolution, esteeming it far better to depart and be 
with Christ. When stricken with the prevailing dis- 
order, and informed by her physician of its probable 
termination, she manifested no surprise but quietly 
replied, “the long looked-for has come at last.” 

——, at the residence of his mother, in Philadel- 
hia, on the 26th of Third Month, 1891, JAamEs 
Vintits Moors, youngest son of Martha J. and the 
late James W. Moore, in the twenty-third year of his 
age, a member of Little Eggharbor Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, at Tuckerton, N. J. This dear youth 
bore his illness with christian patience and resigns 
tion. He was of a quiet, unassuming, affectionate dis- 
position, and of a consistent upright walk in life. 
Although called away so early, Ris bereaved friends 
have the comforting thought that, through Divine 
mercy and faith in Christ Jesus, he has been per 
mitted to enter the pearly gates of the heavenly city, 
the new Jerusalem, to go no more out, but to be for 
ever with the Lord, and has experienced the feeling 
of the Psalmist when he said: “ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” 
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